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PHRENOLOGY  is  a  system -of  Philosophy  of  the  Hu- 
man Mind,  and  is  founded  on  facts  ascertainable  by  con- 
sciousness and  observation.  The  name  is  derived  from 
(p%nv  mind,  and  xoyog  discourse.  It  treats  of  mental  facul- 
ties or  powers,  but  not  of  actions. 

It  is  a  principle  of  physiology  which  cannot  be  disputed, 
that  dissection  alone  can  give  us  no  information  concerning 
the  Junctions  of  the  bodily  organs.  No  anatomist,  by  dis- 
secting the  optic  nerve,  could  predicate  that  its  function  is 
to  minister  to  Vision  ;  or,  by  dissecting  the  tongue,  could 
discover  that  it  is  the  organ  of  Taste. 

Metaphysicians  having  confined  themselves  chiefly  to  re- 
flection on  consciousness,  could  not  discover  the  organs  of 
the  mind  ;  and  Anatomists,  having  merely  dissected  the 
brain,  could  not  discover  the  functions  of  that  organ  ;  and 
hence  the  comparative  ignorance  which  has  hitherto  pre- 
vailed regarding  that  interesting  point  in  the  philosophy  of 
man, — the  connection  betwixt  the  mind  and  his  organic 
constitution. 

a  2 
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Phrenologists  have  endeavoured  to  avoid  the  obstacles 
presented  by  these  modes  of  philosophizing,  and  have  com- 
pared manifestations  of  mind  with  development  of  brain, 
in  a  great  number  of  individuals.  The  system  now  taught 
is  the  result  of  observations  thus  made ;  and  the  principal 
points  which  are  conceived  to  be  established  by  extensive  in- 
duction are  the  following : 

1st,  That  the  brain  is  the  material  instrument,  by  means 
of  which  the  mind  carries  on  intercourse  with  the  external 
world. 

2d,  That  the  brain  is  an  aggregate  of  parts,  each  of  which 
has  a  special  and  determinate  function. 

3d,  That  the  form  of  the  brain  can  be  ascertained  by  hi- 
specting  the  cranium  ;  and  that  the  functions  of  the  several 
parts  may  be  determined  by  comparing  their  size  with  the 
power  of  manifesting  the  mental  faculties.  The  difference 
between  a  small  and  large  development  of  the  larger  or- 
gans, such  as  Cautiousness,  Ideality,  Benevolence,  &c. 
amounts  to  an  inch  or  upwards,  and  beginners  should  at- 
tend to  such  cases  first  *. 


The  Organs  and  their  Faculties  are  the  following : 

1.  Amativeness,  or  Physical  Love. — This  is  an  im- 
portant propensity,  and  gives  rise  to  the  feelings  which  at- 
tract the  sexes  so  strongly  to  each  other.  It  is  the  source 
of  that  kindly  interest  which  either  sex  feels  in  all  that  re- 
lates to  the  other ;  as  well  as  of  the  stronger  impulses  of  de- 
sire.    These  are  its  direct  effects ;  but  it  produces  others 


*  A  few  casts  shall  be  pointed  out,  by  which  the  size  and  appearance  of 
the  organs  may  be  studied ;  but  in  so  small  a  work  as  this,  the  full  evidence 
of  Phrenology  cannot  be  introduced. 
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indirectly  by  its  influence  on  the  other  powers.  It  acts,  in 
many  cases,  as  a  stimulus  to  these,  increases  their  activity, 
and  brings  them  into  a  state  of  higher  susceptibility.  That 
love  between  the  sexes,  of  which  this  is  the  origin,  may  be 
strengthened  and  prolonged  by  Adhesiveness,  and  other 
powers  and  sentiments  brought  subsequently  into  action. 
The  cerebellum  is  the  organ  of  this  propensity,  and  its  size 
is  indicated  by  the  distance  betwixt  the  mastoid  processes 
behind  the  ears,  or  by  the  general  thickness  of  the  neck 
from  ear  to  ear.  In  the  casts  of  Raphael,  Mitchell, 
Mary  Maclnnes,  and  Robert  Dean,  in  all  of  whom  the 
propensity  was  strongly  manifested,  the  organ  is  large  ;  in 
Dr  Hette,  the  feeling  was  rather  deficient,  and  the  organ 
is  small. — Established. 

II.  Philoprogenitiveness. — The  chief  function  of  this 
faculty  is  to  produce  the  love  of  children,  or  offspring  in 
general :  but  it  seems  to  give  rise  to  a  certain  feeling  of 
kindness,  mingled  with  condescension,  and  almost  compas- 
sion, for  objects  which  are  weak  and  helpless.     In  parents, 
the  feeling  is  so  far  compulsory,  as  to  be  independent  of 
any  other  qualities  in  the  child  than  those  of  mere  weakness 
and  helplessness ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  this,  the  more  weak  and 
helpless  the  child  is,  the  emotion  is  felt  the  more  strongly. 
In   others,  the  feeling  is  less  constrained,  and  more  apt 
to  be  influenced  by  the  appearance  of  qualities  calculated 
to  excite,  at  the  same  time,  the  other  faculties,-— such  as 
beauty,  vivacity,  or  intelligence.     It  is  this  chiefly  which 
supports  the  mother  under  all  the  cares  and  troubles  of 
rearing  an  helpless  offspring,  during  nights  spent  in  watch- 
ing, and  days  passed  in  unavailing  endeavours  to  pacify  or 
relieve  them;  and  that  often  independent  of  religion,  mora- 
lity, or  the  dictates  of  reason.     When  this  organ  is  large, 
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and  1.  moderate,  it  gives  a  drooping  appearance  to  the  hind 
part  of  the  head.  When  the  faculty  is  strong,  the  indivi- 
dual is  delighted  at  the  sight  of  children,  who,  on  the  other 
hand,  understanding  its  natural  language,  are  rejoiced  and 
flock  around  him  when  he  makes  his  appearance.  It  is 
quite  distinct  from  general  Benevolence.  In  the  casts  of 
the  American  Indians,  the  organ  is  deficient :  in  the  casts 
of  the  Negroes  it  is  large.  It  is  larger  in  the  casts  of  fe- 
males in  general  than  in  males. — Established. 

III.  Concentrativeness. — When  Dr  Gall  first  made 
observations  upon  this  organ,  he  was  led  to  believe  its 
function  to  be  a  desire  of  inhabiting  high  places,  because  he 
observed  it  large  in  animals  which  were  fond  of  these  situa- 
tions ;  such  as  the  chamois,  the  eagle,  and  the  ptarmigan. 
Farther  observations  shewed  it  to  be  large  in  those  animals 
and  persons  who  seemed  attached  to  particular  places,  and 
who  disliked  much  change  of  residence.  It  was  then  termed 
the  organ  of  Inhabitiveness.  From  more  enlarged  obser- 
vations, it  now  seems  probable  that  part  of  its  function  is 
to  maintain  two  or  more  powers  in  simultaneous  and  com- 
bined action,  and  to  determine  them  towards  one  object. 

This  organ  is  found  large  in  authors  and  orators  who 
excel  in  concentration  of  thought ;  and,  it  has  been  ob- 
served large  also  in  some  actors  and  singers,  who  have 
the  power  of  exercising  several  faculties  simultaneously,  so 
as  to  produce,  by  their  combination,  one  harmonious  and 
united  effect ;  and  it  is  probable  that  it  is  by  the  exercise 
of  a  similar  power,  that  animals,  such  as  the  chamois,  which 
are  fond  of  heights,  are  enabled  to  maintain  in  action  all 
those  faculties  which  are  necessary  to  preserve  their  posi- 
tion while  they  browse  in  difficult  or  dangerous  situations, 
and  at  the  same  time  avoid  the  aim  of  the  hunter.  There 
appears,  therefore,  to  be  nothing  in  the  limited  observations 
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of  Dr  Gall,  inconsistent  with  the  more  extensive  views 
now  taken  of  the  functions  of  this  faculty.  Dr  Gall 
stated  the  organ  of  Inhabitiveness  as  conjectural. 

IV.  Adhesiveness. — The  function  of  this  faculty  is  to 
produce  friendly  attachment  in  general ;  and  it  is  stronger 
in  women  than  in  men.  In  children,  it  is  generally  shewn 
by  attachment  to  animals ;  as  dogs,  rabbits,  birds,  or  horses. 
It  is  one  of  the  main  sources  of  friendship  and  society  in 
general.  It  is  marked  as  only  probable  in  Dr  Spurzheim's 
works,  published  several  years  ago,  but  is  now  established. 

V.  Combativeness. — This  faculty  gives  a  general  pro- 
pensity to  contend,  resist,  or  attack,  without  determining 
the  modes  or  objects.  When  the  organ  is  large  and  active, 
delight  may  be  felt  even  in  fighting.  The  organ  is  situate 
at  the  inferior  posterior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone.  It  may 
be  manifested  in  argument  as  well  as  in  war.  It  incites  us 
to  overcome  opposition,  and  to  encounter  obstacles  of  every 
kind.  In  all  cases  of  difficulty  and  danger,  where  a  severe 
struggle  is  necessary  to  command  success,  this  power  is  of 
eminent  use,  and  nothing  will  compensate  for  the  want  of  it 
as  an  active  principle.  It  is  generally  large  in  persons  who 
have  murdered,  not  from  premeditated  purpose,  but  from 
the  impulse  of  the  moment.  The  organ  is  large  in  the 
cast  of  King  Robert  Bruce,  Haggart,  and  Mary 
Macinnes.  It  is  moderate  in  the  Rev.  Mr  M.,  and  in  the 
casts  of  the  Hindoo  skulls  it  is  rather  small. — Established. 

VI.  Destructiveness. — The  special  faculty  of  this  or- 
gan seems  to  be  the  propensity  to  destroy  in  general.  When 
it  is  energetic,  it  adds  force  to  the  whole  character.  It  fur- 
nishes the  threat  of  unpleasant  consequences  in  case  of  dis- 
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obedience,  which  gives  weight  to  command.  If  it  is  found 
in  combination  with  a  full  development  of  the  higher  facul- 
ties and  sentiments,  it  materially  aids  in  the  production  of 
a  character  fitted  for  great  achievements.  It  does  not  ne- 
cessarily lead  to  cruelty  ;  on  the  contrary,  when  benevolence 
and  the  higher  sentiments  are  strong,  it  may  be  employed, 
with  full  effect,  to  promote,  by  the  exercise  of  a  just  seve- 
rity, the  purposes  of  virtue.  It  leads  to  crime  only  when 
too  energetic,  and  when  the  sentiments  which  should  coun- 
teract it  are  not  sufficiently  powerful.  The  organ  is  con- 
spicuous in  the  heads  of  cool  and  deliberate  murderers,  and 
persons  habitually  delighting  in  acts  of  cruelty,  who  are 
also  generally  found  to  be  deficient  in  the  higher  senti- 
ments. This  faculty,  and  the  preceding,  give  the  tendency 
to  rage.  The  organ  is  large  in  the  casts  of  Belling  ham, 
Hussey,  Nesbtt,  and  many  other  murderers,  and  small 
in  the  casts  of  the  Hindoos. — Established. 

VII.  Constructiveness. — The  name  of  this  organ  im- 
plies that  it  gives  the  special  faculty  to  build  or  to  construct 
in  general,  but  does  not  determine  the  object  to  be  con- 
structed. Where  the  organ  is  large,  with  a  head  in  other 
respects  poorly  developed,  we  often  see  the  most  beautiful 
workmanship,  and  the  labours  of  months  or  years  thrown 
away  on  complicated  structures,  totally  inapplicable  to  any 
useful  purpose.  The  effects  are  very  different  where  the 
rest  of  the  head  is  well  organized.  The  organ  is  indispen- 
sable in  all  mechanical  professions,  from  the  engineer  to  the 
lowest  artificer.  Birds  that  build,  and  also  several  animals, 
as  the  beaver,  field-mouse,  &c.  have  it  large.  The  organ 
will  be  found  large  and  round  in  Raphael,  also  in  the 
Milliner  of  Vienna,  in  Brunel,  and  many  others ;  while 
it  is^mall  in  the  casts  of  New  Holland  skulls.— Established, 
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VIII.  Acquisitiveness.  —  This  faculty  produces  the 
tendency  to  acquire  and  to  possess  in  general,  without  re- 
ference to  the  uses  to  which  the  objects,  when  attained,  may 
be  applied.  It  takes  its  direction  from  the  other  faculties, 
and  hence  may  lead  to  collecting  coins,  paintings,  minerals, 
and  other  objects  of  curiosity  or  science,  as  well  as  money. 
Idiots,  under  its  influence,  are  known  to  collect  articles  of 
no  intrinsic  value.  When  the  propensity  becomes  too  ener- 
getic, it  produces  avarice ;  and  even  a  moderate  proportion 
of  it,  when  it  is  not  regulated  by  some  of  the  higher  senti- 
ments, as  Conscientiousness,  Love  of  Approbation,  or  Fear, 
may  produce  theft.  This  organ  is  large  in  the  cast  of 
Heaman,  a  sailor  who  committed  murder  and  piracy,  with 
the  view  of  robbing  the  vessel  of  dollars  which  she  carried. 
— Established. 

IX.  Secretive ness. — Man  and  animals  are  occasion- 
ally liable  to  the  assaults  of  enemies,  which  may  be  avoided 
by  concealment,  in  cases  where  strength  is  wanting  to  repel 
them  by  force.  Nature,  therefore,  has  implanted  in  both 
an  instinctive  tendency  to  conceal,  which,  according  to  its 
degree  of  intensity,  and  to  the  direction  which  it  receives 
from  the  other  faculties,  may  produce  prudence,  slyness, 
or  cunning.  In  man,  it  serves  an  important  purpose. 
Various  thoughts,  desires,  and  emotions,  arise  involuntarily 
in  the  mind,  the  outward  expression  of  which  requires  to 
be  regulated  by  judgment.  Secretiveness  produces  the  in- 
stinctive tendency  to  conceal  and  suppress  these  emotions, 
and  hence  it  acts  as  a  restraint  on  the  manifestation  of  the 
feelings,  till  the  understanding  shall  have  decided  on  their 
propriety  and  probable  consequences.  A  certain  portion 
of  it  is  indispensable  to  the  formation  of  a  prudent  character. 
Those  in  whom  it  is  deficient,  are  too  open  for  the  general 
intercourse  of  society.     It  becomes  dangerous  and  hurtful 
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only  when  abused ;  and  then  it  may  give  rise  to  lying,  du- 
plicity and  deceit,  and  it  supplies  the  cunning  necessary  to 
theft.  It  is  much  assisted  by  Cautiousness,  and  its  influence, 
when  excessive,  is  most  directly  counteracted  by  Love  of 
Approbation.  This  organ  has  been  found  large  in  actors, 
and  in  those  who  excel  in  the  imitative  arts.  Combined  with 
Imitation,  it  appears  to  give  the  power  of  expression  ;  and, 
in  actors,  it  may  be  conceived  to  do  this,  by  furnishing  its 
possessor  with  the  power  of  practising  a  conscious  duplicity, 
a  talent  necessarily  implied  in  the  representation  of  a  va- 
riety of  characters.  This  power  of  personation  is  one 
of  the  ingredients  in  a  talent  for  profound  dissimulation 
and  hypocrisy.  When  joined  with  a  full  endowment  of 
the  sentiment  of  the  ludicrous,  it  produces  humour,  at 
least  that  kind  of  humour  which  consists  in  saying  or 
doing  ludicrous  things  in  a  grave,  unconscious  sort  of 
way,  as  if  we  were  quite  insensible  to  their  ludicrous  ten- 
dency. Thus  the  man  of  humour  will  utter  the  most  ab- 
surd, the  most  laughable,  or  the  most  atrocious  things,  with 
the  appearance  of  perfect  simplicity,  and  maintaining  the 
most  imperturbable  gravity,  while  everyone  else  is  convul- 
sed with  laughter.  In  writing,  it  leads  to  the  use  of  irony, 
which  is  a  species  of  humour.  This  power  is  also  necessa- 
ry to  success  in  story-telling,  and  in  the  writing  of  fictitious 
narrative,  as  it  enables  the  narrator  to  conceal  his  ultimate 
design  or  plot  under  some  cover,  until  he  can  develope  it 
to  his  auditors  or  readers  with  the  greatest  effect.  It  is  re- 
quisite, in  addition  to  self-esteem  and  the  moral  sentiments, 
to  constitute  dignity  of  character  ;  and  it  serves  as  a  de- 
fence against  impertinence,  or  prying  curiosity.  It  gives  a 
sidelong  glance,  and  watchful  look,  to  the  eye.  The  or- 
gan is  large  in  the  Cunning  Debtor,  in  La  Fontaine,  the 
American  Indians,  and  in  one  of  the  Hindoos'*  casts.  It  is 
not  so  large  in  the  New  Holland  skulls. — Established. 
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X.  Self-Esteem. — The  general  tendency  of  this  fa- 
culty is  to  make  us  think  highly  of  ourselves.  This  ten- 
dency appears  very  different  in  different  persons,  and  is  by 
no  means  possessed  uniformly  in  proportion  to  the  merit  of 
the  individual.  The  sentiment  manifests  itself  in  different 
manners,  according  to  the  peculiar  combination  of  the  other 
faculties  with  which  it  is  conjoined  ;  and,  in  general,  it 
leads  to  esteem  of  the  special  propensities  and  sentiments 
which  characterize  the  mind  of  the  individual  in  whom  it 
is  powerful.  Hence,  if  the  superior  sentiments  and  intel- 
lectual faculties  are  largely  developed,  it  contributes  to  true 
dignity  and  greatness  of  mind  ;  and  the  individual  esteems 
himself  for  those  qualities  which  are  really  worthy  of  the 
esteem  of  others, — intellectual  and  moral  excellence. 

"  Oft-times  nothing  profits  more 
"  Than  Self-esteem,  grounded  on  just  and  right 
"  Well  managed."  Milton,  Parad.  Lost. 

Dr  Gall  at  first  considered  this  faculty  as  connected  with 
the  desire  of  physical  height,  from  a  certain  sentiment  of 
elevation  which  it  communicates  ;  but  its  functions  are 
now  ascertained  to  be  those  above  stated.  It  leads  to  pride, 
arrogance,  and  disdain,  only  when  possessed  in  an  excessive 
degree,  and  when  not  controlled  by  higher  sentiments.  It 
corresponds,  in  some  measure,  to  the  Desire  of  Power  of 
the  Metaphysicians.  When  very  large,  the  individual  walks 
generally  in  an  erect  posture  ;  and,  by  his  reserved  and  au- 
thoritative manner,  induces  the  impression  in  others,  that  he 
considers  himself  as  infinitely  elevated  above  his  fellow 
men.  This  faculty,  joined  with  a  large  Acquisitiveness, 
and  not  regulated  by  other  sentiments,  produces  "  Selfish- 
ness," in  the  general  acceptation  of  this  term.  Venera- 
tion stands  most  directly  opposed  to  it ;  and  Comba- 
tivenessand  Firmness  aid  it.    The  organ  is  large  in  Demp- 
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sey  and  Haggart,  and  moderate  in  Dr  Hette.     It  is  ra- 
ther large  in  the  Rev.  Mr  M.,  and  in  the  Hindoo  skulls. 

XI.  Love  of  Approbation. — This  facultv  renders  us 
attentive  to  the  opinions  which  others  entertain  of  us  ;  and, 
according  to  the  degree  in  which  it  is  possessed,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  directed,  produces  the  love  of  praise, 
or  of  fame,  and  also  emulation,  ambition,  or  vanity.  When 
the  organ  is  small,  indifference  to  the  opinions  of  others  is 
the  consequence.  As  the  last  mentioned  sentiment  respects 
the  opinion  we  entertain  of  ourselves,  so  this  has  regard  to 
the  opinion  which  is  entertained  of  us  by  others  ;  and, 
keeping  in  view  this  essential  difference,  almost  all  that  we 
have  said  of  the  former  sentiment  may  be  applied  to  this. 
The  manifestations  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  former  facul- 
ty, are  modified  by  the  other  faculties  with  which  it  is  com- 
bined. In  Dr  Hette  this  organ  is  very  large.  It  is  large 
also  in  Raphael,  Bruce,  and  the  Hindoos.  It  is  defi- 
cient in  Dempsey  and  Haggart. — Established, 

XII.  Cautiousness. — The  emotion  of  fear  is  familiar 
to  mankind  in  general ;  and  yet  many  celebrated  metaphy- 
sicians do  not  treat  of  it  as  a  primitive  feeling.  It  is  ad- 
mitted as  such  in  Phrenology,  in  consequence  of  numerous 
observations.  The  faculty  produces  doubts,  hesitations, 
caution,  circumspection,  or  timidity  and  fear,  according  to 
the  degree  in  which  it  is  possessed,  and  the  other  faculties 
with  which  it  is  combined.  It  is  an  essential  ingredient  in 
a  prudent  character.  When  Combativeness  is  not  large, 
and  Cautiousness,  Conscientiousness,  and  Love  of  Appro- 
bation are  large,  the  combination  gives  rise  to  bashful- 
ness,  or  mauvaise  honte  ;  and  many  years  of  the  most  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  the  world,  will  often  not  suffice  to 
remove  the  embarrassment  thus  occasioned.     Many  of  the 
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lower  animals  are  remarkable  for  cautiousness,  as  the  crane 
and  the  rook,  and  they  have  the  corresponding  portion  of 
the  brain  largely  developed.  The  organ  is  large  in  Dr 
Hette,  and  King  Robert  Bruce,  and  deficient  in  Ma- 
ry Macinnes. — Established. 

XIII.  Benevolence. — It  has  long  been  a  subject  of 
debate  among  philosophers,  whether  Man  is  entirely  selfish 
in  all  his  actions,  or  if  there  is  in  the  mind  any  sentiment 
determining  him  to  desire  the  good  of  others  as  a  direct 
object,  without  reference  to  any  expectation  of  advantage 
to  himself.  The  Phrenologists  have  discovered,  that  the 
desire  for  the  happiness  of  others,  bears  a  proportion  to  the 
size  of  a  particular  portion  of  the  brain;  and  hence  they 
conclude,  that  Benevolence  is  a  primitive  sentiment  of  the 
mind,  independent  of  all  selfish  considerations.  The  facul- 
ty disposes  to  active  benevolence  and  compassion.  It  also 
gives  mildness  and  cheerfulness  to  the  temper,  and  a  chari- 
table mode  of  judging  of  the  actions  and  characters  of 
others.  When  abused,  it  leads  to  profusion.  A  small 
development  of  the  organ  does  not  necessarily  produce 
cruelty.  It  only  leads  to  indifference  about  the  welfare  of 
others.  When  Benevolence  is  strong  and  Destructiveness 
weak  in  the  same  individual,  he  is  apt  to  be  too  facile  in 
his  dispositions.  When  both  are  vigorous,  Destructiveness 
gives  fire  and  energy  to  the  mind,  and  Benevolence  modi- 
fies and  controls  its  improper  manifestation.  The  organ 
is  large  in  Henry  IV.,  Jacob  Jervis,  Dr  Hette,  and 
Raphael  ;  small  in  John  Bellingham,  and  in  the  Ca- 
ribs. — Established. 

XIV.  Veneration. — The  sentiment  of  Admiration  has 
Jong  been  recognized  by  writers  on  the  mind  ;  butj.  in  this 
feeling,  a  certain  degree  of  wonder  is  implied  ;  and  it  is  not 
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limited  to  pure  and  respectful  reverence.  The  latter  emo- 
tion is  the  result  of  the  faculty  now  in  question.  It  inspires 
with  the  sentiment  of  respect ;  and,  when  directed  to  the 
Supreme  Being,  leads  to  adoration.  It  predisposes  to  re- 
ligious feeling,  without  determining  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  directed.  It  leads  also  to  reverence  of  ancestry  and  of 
superiors  in  society.  It  is  a  distinguishing  characteristic  in 
the  love  of  children  towards  parents.  When  the  organ  is 
large,  and  that  of  Self-esteem  small,  it  gives  the  tendency 
to  humility.  The  organ  is  large  in  Bruce  and  Raphael, 
and  deficient  in  Dr  Hette. — Established. 

XV.  Hope. — The  function  of  this  faculty  is  to  produce 
the  sentiment  of  hope  in  general.  It  renders  the  prospect 
of  the  future  fair  and  smiling,  and  gives  the  tendency  to 
believe  and  expect.  In  religion,  the  faculty,  when  power- 
ful, cherishes  faith.  It  produces  also  a  sanguine  disposi- 
tion ;  and,  when  not  well  directed,  it  disposes  to  credulity 
and  extravagant  expectation.  The  organ  is  large  in  Ra- 
phael, and  deficient  in  Dr  Hette. — Established. 

XVI.  Ideality. — This  faculty  produces  the  sentiment 
of  the  sublime  and  beautiful ;  the  feeling  of  exquisiteness, 
and  the  desire  to  invest  every  object  with  more  than  sublu- 
nary perfection.  It  inspires  with  rapture  and  enthusiasm, 
and  prompts  to  embellishment.  When  joined  with  Cau- 
tiousness and  Veneration  large,  it  tends  towards  the  serious 
and  sublime;  when  combined  with  Hope  and  Wit  large, 
and  Cautiousness  small,  it  disposes  rather  to  gaiety  and  bril- 
liancy. It  is  an  essential  requisite  in  the  poet,  orator,  and 
artist.  Without  it,  the  productions  of  the  mind  may  be  so- 
lid, useful  and  becoming ;  but  they  must  ever  be  deficient 
in  grandeur  of  conception,  and  splendour  of  execution,  and 
they  will  want  the  glow  of  fancy  which  enlivens  and  adorns 
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every  object  presented  to  its  touch.  The  organ  is  large 
in  Raphael,  Wordsworth,  Haydon,  and  small  in  Hag- 
gart,  Mary  Macinnes,  and  other  criminals. — Esta- 
blished. 

Wonder. — Immediately  above  Ideality,  a  blank  space 
appears  in  the  cast  and  plates  of  the  head :  the  function  of 
this  part  of  the  brain  was  not  ascertained  when  the  other 
organs  were  numbered,  but  subsequent  observations  shew 
that  it  is  connected  with  the  sentiment  of  Wonder.  Per- 
sons in  whom  this  organ  is  large,  are  fond  of  novelty,  and 
susceptible  of  vivid  emotions  of  surprise.  They  delight  in 
the  marvellous,  and  are  prone  to  entertain  romantic  views. 
When  very  powerful,  it  gives  to  the  eyes  and  eye-brows  an 
elevated  cast,  indicating  a  permanent  expression  of  surprise. 
The  faculty  produces  delight  in  stories  of  ghosts  and  super- 
natural agency.  The  organ  is  not  numbered,  to  avoid,  in 
the  present  state  of  the  science,  an  alteration  of  the  numera- 
tion of  the  subsequent  organs. — Probable. 

XVII.  Conscientiousness. — Observation,  by  shewing 
that  those  who  experience  the  sentiment  of  justice  very 
powerfully,  have  a  certain  portion  of  the  brain  largely  de^- 
veloped,  while  those  in  whom  it  is  weak,  have  this  portion 
small,  has  for  ever  settled  the  dispute  among  metaphysi- 
cians, whether  or  not  there  is  in  man  a  governing  principle 
of  moral  rectitude  and  justice.  This  faculty  produces  a 
great  effect  upon  the  manifestations  of  the  other  powers. 
"  Other  principles  of  action  may  have  more  strength,  but 
this  only  has  authority.  Its  sentence  makes  us  guilty  to 
ourselves,  and  guilty  in  the  eyes  of  our  Maker,  whatever 
other  principle  may  be  set  in  opposition  to  it.  It  is  evi- 
"  dent,  therefore,  that  this  principle  has,  from  its  nature, 
?  an  authority  to  direct  and  determine  with  regard  to  our 
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"  conduct;  to  judge,  to  acquit,  or  to  condemn,  and  even  to 
H-  punish, — an  authority  which  belongs  to  no  other  prin- 
"  ciple  of  the  human  mind.'" — (Reid,  Essay  III.  ch.  viii.) 
Bishop  Butler  gives  an  illustration  of  the  sentiment  simi- 
lar to  this.  This  faculty  ought  to  be  the  fountain  of  all  hu- 
man laws.  The  organ  is  considered  as  ascertained.  The  cast 
of  Mrs  H.  shows  this  organ  very  large,  and  Firmness  smalL 
In  King  Robert  Bruce  and  Haggart,  Firmness  is  large, 
and  Conscientiousness  small.  In  the  Reverend  Mr  M. 
both  organs  are  large.  In  the  cast  of  the  boy  J.  G.  both 
organs  are  small.  This  last  deficiency  is  indicated  by  the 
head  going  flat  over  at  Cautiousness,  instead  of  rising  in  a 
full  swell  over  by  Conscientiousness  and  Firmness. 

XVIII.  Firmkess.—  The  special  faculty  of  this  organ 
is  somewhat  difficult  of  discrimination ;  but  it  seems  to  be 
perseverance,  decisiveness,  or  firmness, — the  object  or  pur- 
pose to  be  persevered  in  being  determined  by  other  faculties. 
This  faculty,  when  not  directed  by  the  superior  sentiments, 
leads  to  obstinacy  and  infatuation.  When  small,  want  of 
steadiness  and  determination  is  the  result.  When  very 
large,  it  gives  a  peculiar  erectness  and  stiffness  to  the  gait 
See  the  preceding  organ  for  illustrations.— Established. 

XIX.  Individuality. — This  faculty  gives  the  desire 
to  know  facts  and  things,  without  determining  the  kind  of 
knowledge,  and  without  any  view  to  the  purposes  to  which 
it  may  be  subservient.  It  produces  a  talent  for  observation, 
and  a  capacity  for  details.  Many  persons  are  to  be  met  with, 
who  are  learned  but  not  profound,  who  know  something 
of  almost  all  arts  and  sciences,  and  who  are  never  at  a  loss 
to  speak  on  any  subject.  Such  persons  generally  have  this 
organ  large.  When  conjoined  with  ambition,  and  moderate 
confidence  in  one's  own  opinion,  it  conduces  to  that  readi- 
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ness  of  display  which  often  passes  for  superior  ability. 
When  combined  with  comparison,  and  the  faculty  of  re- 
membering names,  it  gives  the  talent  necessary  to  botany, 
mineralogy,  and  natural  history  in  general. — It  is  esta- 
blished. 

There  are  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  two  organs 
are  included  in  Number  19.  Dr  Spurzheim  considers  the 
lower  portion  of  it,  including  a  small  space  betwixt  the  or- 
gans of  Locality,  to  be  connected  with  the  talent  for  obser- 
ving occurrences.  The  upper  portion,  bordering  on  Com- 
parison, is  large  in  persons  who  are  fond  of  natural  his- 
tory. The  frontal  sinus  is  occasionally  found  under  the 
lower  space  marked  19.  In  Voltaire  the  organs  are 
deficient.  In  Fraser,  who  strongly  manifested  Indivi- 
duality, they  are  large.  It  is  large  in  Mr  Roscoe,  late  of 
Liverpool;  and  in  a  Frenchman's,  No.  1%  of  O'Neill  and 
Son's  catalogue  of  Masks. 

XX.  Form. — The  size  of  this  organ  is  indicated  by  the 
width  between  the  eyes,  the  different  degrees  of  which  cor- 
respond to  the  greater  or  less  development  of  the  portions 
of  brain  situate  on  the  mesial  or  inner  side  of  the  orbitary 
plates  of  the  frontal  bone.  The  function  of  the  faculty  is 
to  judge  of  form.  It  aids  the  portrait-painter,  and  all  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  imitative  arts.  It  gives  the  power  of 
distinguishing  faces.  The  organ  appears  to  have  been  large 
in  King  George  III.,  who  was  noted  for  his  recollection  of 
individuals.  Children  in  whom  it  is  large,  are  frequently 
observed,  for  their  amusement,  drawing,  cutting,  or  scratch- 
ing the  figures  of  men  and  animals. — Established. 

XXI.  Size. — Persons  are  found  who  have  an  intuitive 
facility  in  estimating  size,  and  in  whom  the  powers  of  dis- 
tinguishing  form    and   relative   position   are   not  equally 
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strong;  and  the  part  of  the  brain  under  No.  21.  has  been 
observed  in  such  individuals  to  be  large.  It  gives  the 
power  of  perceiving  and  judging  of  perspective.  Some 
officers  in  the  army,  in  forming  their  companies  into  line, 
estimate  the  space  which  the  men  will  occupy  with  perfect 
accuracy,  others  can  never  learn  to  judge  correctly  of 
this  requisite,  and  the  organ  has  been  observed  largely  de- 
veloped in  the  former.  Locality  also  may  conduce  to  this 
talent.  In  the  mask  of  Mr  F.  (No.  42.  of  O'Neill  and 
Son's  catalogue)  the  organ  is  very  deficient,  and  he  could 
not  perceive  perspective.  In  Brunel,  who  excels  in  me- 
chanics, it  is  large.  In  this  cast  the  muscle  is  drawn  a  little 
down,  but  the  organ  is  distinctly  seen  to  be  large,  by  the 
projection  forward  of  the  skull. — Probable. 

XXII.  Weight  or  Resistance. — There  seems  to  be 
no  analogy  between  the  weight  or  resistance  of  bodies,  and 
their  other  qualities.  They  may  be  of  all  forms,  sizes,  and 
colours,  liquid  or  solid,  and  yet  none  of  these  features  would 
necessarily  imply  that  one  was  heavier  than  the  other.  This 
quality,  therefore,  being  distinct  from  all  others,  we  cannot 
logically  refer  the  cognizance  of  it  to  any  of  the  faculties  of 
the  Mind  which  judge  of  the  other  attributes  of  matter ; 
and,  as  the  mental  power  undoubtedly  exists,  there  is  rea- 
son to  conjecture  that  it  may  be  manifested  by  means  of  a 
special  organ.  Persons  who  excel  at  archery  and  quoits, 
also  those  who  find  great  facility  in  judging  of  momentum 
and  resistance  in  mechanics,  are  observed  to  possess  the 
parts  of  the  brain  lying  near  the  organ  of  size  largely  de- 
veloped; and  hence  it  is  conjectured  that  the  organ  of  weight 
is  situate  in  that  direction.  The  organ,  however,  is  only 
probable.  In  Maclauchlan,  a  weaver  in  Saltcoats,  who 
spent  many  years  in  devising  means  to  equalize  the  mo- 
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mentum  of  the  rising  and  falling  sti'okes  of  a  pump,   the 
organ  is  largely  developed. 

XXIII.  Colouring. — Several  of  the  Metaphysicians 
were  aware,  that  a  person  might  have  very  acute  vision,  and 
yet  be  destitute  of  the  power  of  distinguishing  colours ;  but 
habit  and  attention  have  as  usual  been  adduced  to  solve 
the  difficulty.  Observation  shews,  that  those  who  have  great 
natural  powers  of  perceiving  colours,  have  a  large  develop- 
ment of  that  portion  of  the  brain  situate  under  the  middle 
of  the  arch  of  the  eye-brows,  enclosed  by  the  lines  23., 
whilst  those  who  cannot  distinguish  minute  shades  of  co- 
lour have  this  portion  small.  The  faculty  of  this  organ  is 
to  perceive  colours,  and  their  shades,  but  it  does  not  give 
what  is  called  Taste  in  their  arrangement.  In  the  mask  of 
a  painter  (No.  34.  of  O'Neill  and  Son's  catalogue)  the 
organ  is  large.  In  No.  35.  the  mask  of  Mr  James  Milne, 
it  is  small,  and  he  cannot  discriminate  shades.  In  the  masks 
of  Haydon  and  Wilkie,  eminent  painters,  it  is  large. — 
The  organ  is  now  considered  to  be  established. 

XXIV.  Locality  or  Space. — The  special  faculty  of 
this  organ  seems  to  be,  to  give  the  desire  of  seeing,  and  the 
power  of  remembering  localities  and  scenery  of  every  de- 
scription :  the  inclination  to  travel  is  a  consequence  of  its 
activity,  and  it  is  large  in  the  expert  landscape-painter. 
The  organ  exists  in  animals  ;  and,  becoming  active  at  cer- 
tain seasons,  is  supposed  to  prompt  them  to  migrate.  It  is 
large  in  the  woodcock  and  swallow.  It  has  been  alleged 
that  the  existence  of  the  frontal  sinus  (a  separation  between 
the  inner  and  outer  tables  of  the  skull,  occurring  in  some 
individuals)  renders  it  impossible  to  determine  the  size  of 
this  organ  in  the  living  subject.  The  Phrenologists,  how- 
ever, affirm,  as  the  result  of  numerous  dissections,  that  the 
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sinus  rarely  rises  so  high  as  this  organ,  except  in  old  age 
and  disease.  This  faculty,  with  Individuality,  Size,  and 
Comparison,  appears,  from  observations,  to  be  essential  con- 
stituents in  a  genius  for  geometry.  Where  these  are  small, 
this  science  excites  little  interest,  and  is  learned  with  extreme 
difficulty.  The  organ  is  larger  in  men,  in  general,  than  in 
women.  It  is  large  in  the  companion  of  Dr  Gall,  who 
possessed  the  faculty  strongly  ;  and  in  No.  43.  of  O'Neill 
and  Son's  masks,  being  a  cast  of  the  forehead  of  an  officer 
in  the  army,  who  manifested  a  great  talent  for  topography. 

XXV.  Order. — Many  people  are  remarkable  for  the 
attention  they  pay  to  the  arrangement  of  their  domestic 
concerns,  for  the  order  in  which  furniture,  books,  clothes, 
&c.  are  kept :  they  are  distressed  to  see  any  thing  out  of  its 
place,  and  are  acutely  sensible  to  all  the  comforts  of  arrange- 
ment and  order.  Others,  again,  present  the  very  opposite 
appearances,  and  are  lost  to  all  the  advantages  which  ar- 
rangement bestows.  In  the  first,  the  organ  marked  25. 
will  be  found  large,  in  the  second  small.  Dr  Spurzheim 
has  marked  it  as  only  probable  :  on  account  of  its  small  size, 
it  is  often  difficult  to  observe  it  correctly,  but  it  may  now 
be  considered  as  established.  The  organ  is  large  in  the 
mask  of  a  Frenchman,  No.  12.  of  O'Neill  and  Son's  ca- 
talogue. 

XXVI.  Time. — The  power  of  conceiving  time,  and  of 
remembering  circumstances  connected  by  no  link,  but  the 
relation  in  which  they  stand  to  each  other  in  chronology,  is 
very  different  in  different  individuals.  We  have  a  few  ob- 
servations in  evidence  of  this  faculty,  but  these  are  not  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  allow  us  to  speak  positively.  The 
organ  is  marked  26.  on  the  bust,  and  the  special  faculty 
seems  to  be  the  power  of  recollecting  dates,  of  judging  of 
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time,  and  of  intervals  in  general ;  but  the  organ  is  only 
probable. 

XXVII.  Number.— Many  examples  of  mental  calcu- 
lators must  be  known  to  every  one.  Mr  G.  Bidder  per- 
forms the  most  complicated  arithmetical  problems,  with  a 
celerity  and  accuracy  equally  astonishing.  The  organ 
which  gives  this  power  is  situate  under  27.  on  the  bust, 
and  its  special  faculty  is  calculation  in  general.  In  Mr  B. 
it  is  very  large.  The  organ  is  large  in  Humboldt,  (bro- 
ther of  the  Traveller),  and  who  possesses  the  faculty  in  a 
high  degree, — Established. 

XXVIII.  Tune. — The  organ  of  tune  bears  the  same 
relation  to  the  ears  as  that  of  colour  does  to  the  eyes.  We 
have  seen  that  the  eye  may  be  very  acute,  yet  the  power  of 
discriminating  shades  of  colour  be  defective.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  auditory  apparatus  may  be  in  the  most  perfect  state, 
and  yet  the  power  of  perceiving  melody,  and  of  recollecting 
tunes,  be  not  at  all  in  proportion.  When  the  organ  is  fully 
developed,  it  enlarges  the  lateral  parts  of  the  forehead.  It 
is  found  of  large  size  in  all  great  composers  of  music,  as 
Handel,  Haydn,  Rosstni,  and  in  all  who  have  flourished 
as  eminent  performers.  In  estimating  the  practical  effects 
of  this  organ,  the  observer  should  ascertain  the  develop- 
ment also  of  Time  and  Imitation.  If  these  be  deficient, 
Tune  will  produce  only  a  love  of  Music,  without  the  power 
of  executing  it ;  if  Tune  be  moderate,  and  these  organs 
large,  the  individual,  without  any  passion  for  the  art,  may, 
by  application,  become  a  respectable  performer.  Imita- 
tion, in  addition  to  Tune,  appears  requisite  to  a  talent  for 
singing. — Established. 

XXIX.  Language. — The  special  faculty  of  this  organ 
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is  to  enable  us  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of,  and  to  give  us 
the  power  of,  using  artificial  signs  or  words.  A  low  degree 
of  the  organ  may  enable  a  person,  by  great  efforts,  to  learn 
languages,  but  a  full  development  is  indispensable  to  co- 
piousness and  fluency  of  style,  in  speech  or  writing.  The 
signification  of  words  is  learned  by  other  faculties :  For 
example,  this  faculty  may  enable  us  to  learn  and  remem- 
ber the  word  Melody ;  but  if  we  do  not  possess  the  faculty 
of  Tune,  we  can  never  appreciate  the  real  meaning  attach- 
ed to  that  word,  by  those  who  possess  that  faculty  in  a 
high  degree.  The  organ,  (which  is  indicated  by  promi- 
nence of  the  eyes),  will  be  found  large  in  philologists,  ora- 
tors and  botanists.  The  prominence  of  the  eyes  is  pro- 
duced by  the  large  development  of  the  part  of  the  brain 
resting  upon  the  upper  orbitary  plate,  and  pressing  it  down- 
wards. In  the  mask  of  Fraser  (No.  19.)?  the  organ  is 
small.  In  Sir  James  Edward  Smith  (No.  9.),  and  in 
Humboldt  (No.  15.),  it  is  large. — The  organ  is  esta- 
blished. 

XXX.  Comparison. — Dr  Gall  observed  various  per- 
sons, who,  in  order  to  convince  others,  had  recourse  to  simi- 
les, examples,  and  analogies,  and  but  seldom  to  philosophic 
reasoning.  In  these  he  found,  in  the  situation  of  30.  on  the 
bust,  an  elevation  presenting  the  appearance  of  an  inverted 
pyramid.  This  faculty  prompts  us  to  comparison,  without 
determining  its  kind ;  for  every  one  must  draw  his  analo- 
gies, and  choose  his  similes,  from  his  own  knowledge,  and 
from  the  sphere  of  activity  of  his  other  faculties.  The  ac- 
tivity of  the  faculty  is  very  important ;  and  people  who 
have  it  large,  are  generally  said  to  have  much  discrimina- 
tion. Individuality,  Language,  and  Comparison  combined, 
give  readiness  of  apprehension,  and  fluency  of  speech  ;  but 
unless  Causality  be  also  great,  the  reasonings  are  not  con- 
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secutive,  and  the  views  not  comprehensive.  It  is  generally 
large  in  the  heads  of  good  artists,  and  in  popular  preachers, 
who  illustrate  their  subjects  by  similitudes,  examples,  and 
parables.  In  the  masks  of  Mr  Pitt,  Mr  Curran,  and 
in  that  of  Edwards  (No.  10.)  it  is  large.  By  suggesting 
comparisons,  it  greatly  aids  wit. — Established. 

XXXI.    Causality  .—Individuality  and  Comparison 
take  cognizance  of  every  thing  that  is  obvious  to  the  senses. 
This  faculty  looks  a  little  farther  than  mere  sense,  and  takes 
cognizance  of  the  relations  and  dependencies  of  phenomena. 
It  furnishes  the  idea  of  causation,  as  implying  something 
more  than  mere  juxta-position  or  sequence, — and  as  forming 
an  invisible  bond  of  connection  between  cause  and  effect.    It 
impresses  us  with  an  irresistible  conviction.,  that  every  phe- 
nomenon or  change  in  nature  is  caused  by  something,  and 
hence,  by  successive  steps,  leads  us  to  the  First  Cause  of  all. 
In  looking  at  the  actions  of  men,  it  leads  us  to  consider  the 
motives  or  moving  causes  from  which  they  proceed.     It  in- 
duces us,  on  all  occasions,  to  ask,   Why  and  wherefore  is 
this  so  ?     It  corresponds  nearly  to  the  "  Relative  Sugges- 
"  tion"   of  Dr  Brown, — or  the  "  Reasoning  Power"   of 
Locke,  and  other  writers.     It  gives  deep  penetration,  and 
Ae  perception  of  logical  consequence  in  argument.     It  is 
large  in  persons  who  possess  a  natural  genius  for  metaphy- 
sics, political  economy,  or  similar  sciences.     The  organ  is 
large  in  Franklin,  Burke,  Haydon,  and  Wordsworth. 
It  is  deficient  in   Fraser,  No.   19.,   and   the  Frenchman, 
No.  12.— Established. 

XXXII.  Wit,  or  the  Sentiment  of  the  Ludicrous, — 
This  faculty  is  treated  as  an  intellectual  power  in  Dr 
Spurzheim's  English  work  ;  but,  in  his  French  works,  sub- 
sequently printed,  it  is  considered  as  a  sentiment,  and  the 
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change  appears  appropriate.  It  gives  a  feeling  of  the  ludi- 
crous, and  produces  the  tendency  to  represent  objects  un- 
der this  aspect,  in  the  same  way  as  Ideality  gives  a  feeling 
of  the  beautiful,  and  also  the  tendency  to  elevate  and  adorn 
all  the  conceptions  of  the  mind.  Wit,  in  the  common  ac- 
ceptation of  the  word,  consists  in  conceptions  formed  by  the 
higher  intellectual  powers  imbued  with  the  sentiment  in 
question.  Humour  consists  in  the  manifestation  or  repre- 
sentation of  the  propensities  or  sentiments,  under  the  co- 
louring of  Wit,  and  to  produce  humour  in  representation. 
Secretiveness  and  Imitation  are  also  requisite.  Persons 
who  have  been  remarkable  for  the  wit  and  point  of  their 
writings,  as  Sterne,  Voltaire,  Piron,  &c.  have  had  the 
lateral  parts  of  the  forehead  in  the  situation  of  3&.  on  the 
bust  much  developed ;  and  the  same  configuration  of  head 
will  be  found  in  all  living  characters  distinguished  for  the 
same  talent.  It  is  greatly  assisted  by  Comparison,  but  ra- 
ther impeded  in  its  manifestations  by  Causality  ;  the  latter 
faculty  producing  the  tendency  to  logical  relation  in  the 
thoughts,  the  reverse  of  the  combinations  of  wit.  The  or- 
gan is  large  in  Henri  IV.  of  France,  in  Sterne  and  Vol- 
taire. It  is  deficient  in  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  and  Fraser. 
— Established. 

XXXIII.  Imitation. — Dr  Gall  received  the  first  hint 
of  the  existence  of  the  organ  marked  33.  on  the  bust,  from 
examining  the  head  of  one  of  his  friends,  who  possessed  the 
power  of  imitating  in  a  surprising  degree,  and  was  indeed 
a  perfect  actor.  He  found  the  same  configuration  of  head 
in  an  individual  in  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  who, 
the  first  time  he  put  on  a  mask  at  the  carnival,  imitated 
perfectly  well  all  the  persons  who  frequented  the  Institu- 
tion. Observation  afterwards  multiplied  examples  to  such 
an  amount,  that  it  was  speedily  considered  as  established. 
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Persons  who  have  the  organ  large,  when  they  mention  a 
fact  or  relate  an  anecdote,  imitate  the  voice,  look,  and  ges- 
ture of  those  they  are  describing,  so  that  by  its  mimicry  it 
is  easily  recognized.  Players  require  the  organ,  and  many 
painters  have  derived  no  inconsiderable  share  of  their  fame, 
from  possessing  it  largely  developed.  It  greatly  assists 
constructiveness  and  form.  It  is  large  in  Clara  Fisher 
and  Raphael,  and  deficient  in  Jacob  Jervis. — Esta- 
blished. 
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GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

We  have  already  stated,  that  the  science  of  Phrenology 
rests  on  facts.  By  observation,  then, — by  comparing  mani- 
festation with  development, — the  phrenologists  have  pointed 
out  certain  primitive  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  have  shewn 
the  effect  which  both  the  absolute  and  relative  size  of  the 
organs  has  upon  the  power  of  manifesting  them.  In  the 
case  of  most  of  the  faculties,  the  observations  have  been  so 
numerous,  that  they  hold  their  conclusions  as  certain,  and 
we  have  accordingly  marked  these  Established.  In  regard 
to  a  few,  where  the  observations  have  been  more  limited, 
the  conclusions  are  stated  as  Probable  ;  and,  in  one  or  two, 
where  reasonable  evidence. is  wanting,  they  are  mentioned 
as  only  Conjectural. 

Every  one  who  merely  takes  an  index  to  the  organs  in 
one  hand,  and  a  plate  or  cast  of  the  head  in  the  other,  is 
not  thereby  at  once  qualified  to  decide  definitively  on  the 
merits  of  the  system  ;  both  patience  and  practice  are  neces- 
sary to  enable  us  to  become  acquainted  with  the  appearance 
of  the  development,   and  considerable  experience,   and  no 
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small  degree  of  reflecting  power,  is  requisite  to  enable  us 
to  judge  correctly  of  the  effects  of  the  combinations  of  the 
different  organs,  and  of  the  consequent  character. 

If  we  have  ascertained  that  the  system  is  founded  in  na- 
ture, we  are  safe  to  conclude  that  the  knowledge  of  it  can- 
not lead  to  harm.  This  is  the  proper  answer  to  those  per- 
sons who  allege  that  it  teaches  fatalism  and  materialism, 
unless  it  can  be  shewn  that  the  knowledge  of  truth  neces- 
sarily leads  to  evil.  No  inquiry  is  made  into  the  nature, 
essence,  or  substance  of  the  mind  or  soul  itself.  Phreno- 
logy teaches  a  knowledge  of  the  works  of  the  Creator  ; 
and,  as  his  works  are  wisely  and  perfectly  made,  the  legiti- 
mate presumption  is,  that  those  who  see  danger  in  a  know- 
ledge of  them,  are  mistaken  in  their  views.  Every  objec- 
tion that  the  system  is  dangerous,  presupposes  its  connec- 
tion with  error.  The  answer  to  such  an  objection,  there- 
fore, is  the  demonstration  of  its  truth.  If  it  were  false, 
human  ingenuity  might  certainly  discover  and  point  out 
the  evil  consequences  to  which  it  would  lead ;  but,  if  it  be 
true,  no  human  intelligence  is  entitled  to  condemn  it.  On 
its  truth,  therefore,  its  supporters  take  their  stand. 

Throughout  the  preceding  pages,  we  have  spoken  of  the 
organs  in  the  singular  number,  but  this  was  only  for  the 
sake  of  perspicuity.  All  the  organs  are  double :— as  we 
have  two  eyes,  two  ears,  so  we  have  two  organs  of  tune,  of 
wit,  of  benevolence,  firmness,  self  esteem ;  but  in  these  three 
last,  and  in  the  others  that  are  situate  along  the  middle  line 
of  the  head,  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  brain  approach  so 
closely,  that  both  the  organs  are  included  in  one  circle,  and 
always  spoken  of  as  single ;  thus  we  say,  the  organ  of  com- 
parison, of  benevolence,  of  veneration,  &c. ;  but  there  are 
still  two  organs,  one  on  each  side.  Every  individual  has  all 
the  organs,  but  their  size  and  degree  of  activity  vary  in  all. 
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Strength  is  one  quality  of  mind,  and  activity  another.  A 
mind  may  be  very  powerful,  but  slow ;  or  very  active,  but 
not  remarkable  for  vigour ;  or  both  qualities  may  be  com- 
bined. Strength  depends  on  the  size  of  the  organs ;  acti- 
vity may  result  from  constitution  and  exercise.  Hence 
Phrenology  affords  a  measure  of  the  strength  alone.  It 
indicates  whether  a  man  is  by  nature  fitted  to  think  or  feel 
strongly  or  feebly;  but  does  not  reveal  the  number  of 
thoughts  or  feelings  which  may  pass  through  his  mind  in 
a  given  time,  nor  the  degree  in  which  his  faculties  have 
been  cultivated.  There  are  several  portions  of  the  brain, 
particularly  at  the  base,  the  development  of  which  cannot 
be  ascertained  during  life.  The  functions  of  these  parts 
remain  to  be  discovered. 

If  one  organ  be  large,  and  the  neighbouring  organs 
small,  an  elevation  of  the  skull  is  perceptible  at  the  places 
where  the  large  organs  are  situate.  If  a  number  of  conti- 
guous organs  be  large,  no  particular  elevation  will  be  per- 
ceptible ;  but  there  will  be  a  genersX  Jkhiess  of  the  corres- 
ponding part  of  the  head.  Thus,  if  the  organ  of  indivi- 
duality alone  be  large,  there  will  be  a  prominence  in  the 
middle  of  the  forehead,  as  in  children  ;  but  if  the  organs 
of  all  the  knowing  and  reflecting  faculties  be  large,  there 
will  be  a  general  fulness  of  the  forehead. 

All  the  faculties,  when  active  in  a  due  degree,  produce 
actions  good — proper — or  necessary.  It  is  excess  of  ac- 
tivity which  produces  abuses ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
science  of  Phrenology  has  only  been  discovered,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  individuals,  in  whom  particular  organs 
were  very  largely  developed,  yielding  to  the  strongest  pro- 
pensities of  their  nature.  The  smallness  of  a  particular 
organ  is  not  the  cause  of  a  faculty  producing  abuses  : 
thus,  though  the  faculty  of  benevolence  be  but  weakly 
manifested,  from  the  organ  being  small,  this  does  not  pro- 
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duce  cruelty ;  it  is  only  accompanied  with  indifference  to 
the  miseries  and  sufferings  of  others.  When  one  faculty 
is  weak,  abuses  may  result  by  another  being  left  without 
proper  restraint.  Thus,  active  faculties  of  acquisitiveness 
and  secretiveness,  combined  with  a  weak  faculty  of  con- 
scientiousness, and  weak  reflecting  faculties,  may  produce 
theft.  Powerful  faculties  of  combativeness  and  destruc- 
tivtmess,  with  a  weak  faculty  of  benevolence,  may  produce 
cruel  and  ferocious  actions.  A  strong  faculty  of  benevo- 
lence, with  a  weak  faculty  of  cautiousness,  and  weak  re- 
flecting faculties,  may  produce  prodigality,  and  expose  a 
person  to  be  the  prey  of  knaves. 

Every  faculty  may  be  active  of  itself,  in  consequence  of 
internal  activity  of  the  organ,  or  it  may  be  excited  by  ex- 
ternal means.  Hence  arise  natural  propensities  to  particu- 
lar courses  of  action,  and  also  the  susceptibility  of  improve- 
ment by  education. 

Every  faculty  being  active,  gives  a  desire  of  gratifica- 
tion, by  engaging  in  actions  correspondent  to.  its  nature. 
Thus,  the  faculty  of  tune  leads  to  the  desire  of  producing 
music.  The  faculty  of  benevolence  prompts  to  acts  of  cha- 
rity. Hence  the  foundation  of  particular  tastes.  What- 
ever is  suited  to  gratify  the  natural  desires  of  the  faculties 
which  are  most  active  in  any  individual,  is  that  which 
pleases  him  most,  or  is  most  suited  to  his  taste. 

The  combination  of  the  different  faculties,  and  their  re- 
lative activity,  determine  the  particular  characters  of  indivi- 
duals. Thus,  powerful  faculties  of  firmness,  conscientious- 
ness, and  cautiousness,  produce  sedate,  serious,  and  pru- 
dent characters.  Powerful  faculties  of  hope,  ideality,  and 
love  of  approbation,  with  weak  faculties  of  cautiousness, 
and  weak  reflecting  faculties,  produce  gay,  inconsiderate 
characters.  Self-esteem,  firmness,  and  little  love  of  appro- 
bation, conscientiousness,  and  veneration,  produce  obstinate 
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characters.     Love  of  approbation,   and  benevolence,  will 
give  an  obliging  and  attentive  disposition. 

When  faculties  of  opposite  kinds  occur  strong  in  the 
same  individual,  his  natural  tendency  is  to  follow  a  course  of 
action  calculated  to  gratify  one  or  several,  without  offending 
any  of  them.  Thus,  if  benevolence  and  acquisitiveness  be 
both  large,  the  individual  will  be  disposed  to  shew  kind- 
ness by  personal  exertions,  but  not  by  giving  money.  If 
conscientiousness,  benevolence,  combativeness,  and  destruc- 
tiveness  be  all  vigorous,  the  individual  will,  like  Don 
Quixote,  desire  to  redress  wrongs,  and  to  inflict  vengeance 
on  transgressors.  If  he  is  deficient  in  firmness  and  reflec- 
tion, different  faculties  will  assume  the  ascendency  by  turns ; 
and  one  hour  he  will  be  benevolent  and  just,  and  the  next 
captious,  passionate,  and  severe,  as  circumstances  excite  the 
one  or  other  of  his  feelings. 


The  casts  mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages,  may  be 
inspected  every  Saturday  in  the  Hall  of  the  Phrenological 
Society,  Clyde  Street,  Edinburgh,  and  also  at  the  shops 
of  James  de  Ville,  367.  Strand,  London,  and  Luke 
O'Neill  and  Son,  125.  Canongate,  Edinburgh,  from 
whom  also  any  number  of  them  may  be  purchased. 
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of  Justiciary.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  Mr  Denovan's 
Journal  from  Glasgow  to  London,  in  trace  of  the  Robbers  of 
the  Paisley  Union  Bank  ;  and  other  Curious  Papers,  with  a  Por- 
trait.   8vo.     Price  5s.  6d. 

XXIV.  BRIDE  OF  LAMMERMOOR,  a  Drama,  in  Five 
Acts,  as  performed  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Edinburgh.  By  J. 
W.  Calcraft,  Esq.  late  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Edinburgh. 
Price  2s.  6d. 

XXV.  OUTLINES  OF  PHRENOLOGY.  Third  Edi- 
tion. Revised  and  Enlarged.  By  George  Combe.  With  an 
Illustrative  Plate.     Price  Is.  stitched. 

In  the  Press, 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  AUTHOR  OF 
WAVERLEY,  with  an  Account  of  the  Originals  of  the  Charac- 
ters and  Scenery  described  in  the  Novels.  With  a  veiled  Portrait 
of  the  Author  of  Waverley.     12mo. 

THE  COMMON  PLACE  BOOK  OF  ANECDOTE,  con- 
taining an  Original  Collection  of  Bon  Mots,  Jeux  d^Esprit,  Wit- 
ticisms, &c.  &c. 

REDGAUNTLET,  a  Drama,  founded  on  the  Novel  of  the 
same  name.     With  Two  beautiful  Engravings. 

THE  COMMON-PLACE  BOOK  OF  PROSE.  Second 
Series,  or  volume  second.  With  a  Portrait  of  the  Reverend 
Robert  Hall,  of  Leicester. 
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